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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the research on vhich this paper is 
based is to develop fundamental understanding of the pr;>bici-solTing- 
behavior of school superintendents, given the political character of 
their vork environment* Data dratrn froia intervietrs vith a school 
superintendent^and a long-standing consultant to school boards are 
relied on as the basis for developing a framework for understanding 
both the political nature of the superintendency and the character of 
the linkage between local and state education' agencies'as viewed by a 
chief school officer* This analysis is followed by a discussion of 
the inplica^tions of these observations for the political 
socialization of school superintendents* Belated questions associated 
with research into politics, gov^nance, superintendent^as^self , and 
graining for the superintendency are also raised in the concluding^' 
portioa of the paper* (Author/XRT) 
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Introduction 

The political neaalng of super Intendency la explored in thla paper* 
Data drawn from interviews with a school superintendent and a long 8t«nding 
<!bn9ultant to school boards 'are relied upon as the basla for developing a 
framework for tmderstandlng both the political nature of the super in tendency 
and the character of the linkage between local and state education agenclc^ 
as viewed by a chief school officer* This analysla is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the Impllcatlona of these obaervatlon for the political aocializa** 
tion of achool superintendents* Related questions associated with research ^ 
into politics, governance, super in tcndent-aa-self, and training for the 
superintendency are also raised in the concluding portion of the paper* 

The purpose of the research on which this paper is based is to 
develop fundamental understanding of tlfe problemrsolving behavior of school 
superintendents, given the political character of the^ work environment* 
Understanding hov auperlntendents may have altered their orientations to 
complete problems over the course of their administrative careers » and comr 
pr^endlng the political dimensions of auperlntendents* actlona are the two 
major objectives of this investigation* By relying upon a life assessment 
procedure (Dalley, 1971) and by using the^ focused interview (Merton, Kendall 
and Flsk, 1956) as the data gathering device, In-^depth case studies of 

school superintendents nominated as "highly effectlve^^ are being developed* 

> 

The data and tentative concluslc^s reported here reflect the initial effort 
of what we see e:o be a larger and longer-term research project* We fully 
expect the observatione here to be modified, expanded, and refined as more 
data are collected and analyzed* 

Superintendent Lincoln* In his ninth year in office in a suburban 



Central New York school district^ was recognized by significant role-others 
(superintendents, consultants^ university l^aculty) as highly effective^ and 
was perceived by them as actively engaged In state level educational issues. 
He has earped his doctorate in educational administration and has followed 
a rather typical^ professional career path from claBsroom teacher to school 
superintendent. Superintendent Lincoln has published articles on a variety 
of education topij^ ^as served aa a Visiting Professor of Educational 
Administration, hw contrlbMted to state and national level professional 
associations through committee Vork and invited addresses^ .and has been 
elected president of a tvo-county council of school district administrators. 
He has exercised extensive leadership in a wide variety of local and county 
civic organization^* Superintendent Lincoln administers a school district 
enrolling 5300 students and mploying 350 instructional staff and 230 support 
service personnel. The district*s budget is over -$^2 million* 
It Really is a Political Game 

It is^ hardly novel to conceive of the school superintendent as one 
actor amongst others in a political market place. Other researchers such as 
lannaccone and Lutz (1970) > Wirt and Kirat (1972) > Zeigler and Joinings 
(1974), Cietone (1975), Boyd (1976), Mann (1976)^, Cuban (1976), Peterson 
(1976)"^, and Scribner (19n) , to name a few,' have provided enpirical evidence 
in support of the proposition that politics and education are inextricably 
linked. School super inteidents manifest political behaviors. No doubt they 
always have. Thus, as a foint of departure, we accept the reality and the 
necessity of a political }ole for th^ public school superintendent. The 



/ 

, arena, or market place, wherein the role Is enacted, however, has changed 

/ 

strikingly even in the past five years* These/changes have major implica^ 
tions for the political performance of chief/school officers* 

Superintendent control over educational affairs has dluilnished, or' 
at least in the minds of many, control M perceived to have diminished* 
Correspondingly, teachers' associations are broadly perceived as having 
heightened 'their control over edup^t'%onal matters at both the local and 

state level. Principals, onct^/ona with the superintendent of schools, 

/ 

Increasingly create middle-level management associations and thereby add yet 
another layer of tleogitations concerning salaries, and terms and conditions 
of employment* Federal and state legislation, state education department 
rules and regulations^ and court decisions have proliferated at^ch a pace 
that school superintendents frequently face new policy mandates before having 
fully iatplemented previous decrees* Declining enrollments and the existence 
of a heavily tenured> fully certificated faculty have required "retrenchment*' 
and major redistribution of limited resources* Very few superintendents 
were well prepared for these challenges. The stakes Involved In the politics 
of education appear to have risen, and the political environment of the 
super intendency has become Increasingly complex* The escalating rate of 
superintendent turnover is but one lndica{:or of the complexity, conflict, and 
stress attendent to the above work conditions* ^ 

Politics and government are different, but one is surely tied to the 

It 

other* Politics, In Laswell's (1936) classic terms, is ^^the study of 
Influence and the Influential**' Lockard (1969) refers to government as the 
'^people and institutions that make and enforce rules for a given society*" 



Xt has been aald that United States preaideate ar^ paramount politicians* 
but that they frequently lack experience In governing. Jufit the. reverse 
loay be char act eristic of acbool Buperiat^ndente • \That la* they have-- 
demonstrated over "^a career »^ ia ever-more responsible administrative posts, 
capacities to govern. But perhaps they are under-*exposed to systematic 
political training. To make explicit the distinction between government snd 
politics In the super In tendency* consider the following example. Government 
ixt schools Includes rules endorsed by the scbool jbosrd and enforced by the 
superintendent on such diverse topics as curriculum, school buildings* 
athletica, the scheduling of teachers* the arrangement of bus routes* lunch 

programs, and the manag^ent of budgets. Politics addresses' the means of 

c 

Influencing people and events so as to Insure that such desired educational 
outcomes are aecured. Lockard (1969) srgues that the ''decisive factors in 
shaping the ultimate pattern of government are not the authorizing charters 
but the political methods accepted by the citizenry.^' So it is that each 
governmental decision in schools has political dimensions. Thus* a thorough 
grasp of the personal uses of influence^ and knowledge of the Influential* 
are indispensable aides for the school superintendent in governing local 
school districts and In understanding county and state level>^ 'educational 
governance. Superintendent Llncoln^s view of the superintendency is that 
is more politics than governance, and that this is true on both the local 
.and state scene^ and Increasingly so on the stste scene. It would be naive 
to rate school superintendents as altogether unschooled ia the ways of 
politics. The question is: How does one develop political power In order^^ 
to enhance the prospects for effective and successful school governancet 



Before examining state level Issues, we will briefly focus on Lincoln's 
local political, activity. ' 

At the local school district levels the political character of the 
superlnteodency Is recogni2ab3.e» overt» and unavoidable. The superintendent 
may v^ar many hats, some more comfortably than others^ but at least two 
hats are uniformly fitted. Firsts the superintendent iB the executive to 
the school board and advises the achoo^ board on all areas of the school^ 
if^^eratlon. Second^ the superintendent Is a leader in the C9ittmunlty whose 
position requires conmrunlcatlon with a diverse set of the educational. con* * 
stltuents that dlaplay compellingly different economic^ ethnic^ racial, 
cultural, and religious characteristics. Xn reviewing the current context 
in which the superintendent operates, Goldhammer (1976) states baldly that 
£he superintendent's ^'primary skills today must be the skills of political 
compromise^ accommodation » negotiation, management of conflict^ and * 
persuasion.** ' 

Nowhere on the local scene are these skills aore necessary than in 
superlntendent**school board relations* Superintendent Lincoln clearly 
expects his recommendations to be **looked upon with favor and adhered to by 
the school boards and» if nat, there should be a very good reason for it.** 
His point is buttressed by certain assumptions. If the school board is to 
follov the superintendent's recommendations » then it is Incumbent on the 
superintendent to really knov the^coomunity and to Ynow^ in Superintendent 
Llncoln^s worda» the ^'political ways and means of getting things through." 
In part, such knowledge must Include the political history of the community^ 
the schools » and the programs in the schools which are regarded as effective. 
A"test o^-the- political ef£lcac\L.of-the ^uneriatendent. J>s that^ in effecting 



a change such as the Introduction of a new program of dtudy^, the superlnten- 
dent has "a way of doing it in such a manner that it is Jone» it is effective 
and it does not upset too many people/' 

Mention was made of the necessity for the superintend^t to know the 
community. Superintendent Lincoln's observations suggest that visibility 
in the local community is a key political resource. The superintendent must 
attend as many community functions as time permits. Frequent newsletters 
should only be relied upon as one of several means of illuminating the 
policies of the school district. Chief school officers need to also realii&e 
the importance of using the electronic media* radio and television* and the 
print media* newspapers and magazines* for further articulating the aims of 
the school system. Membership in civic organisations provides informal and 
formal occasions tty reach community groups such as the Lions* the Firemen* 
the Chamber of Commerce, and others. Superintendent Lincoln reiterated time 
and again haw Important it is to appear at school-related functions in order 
to heighten one's visibility and demonstrate one's commitment to those 
educational and community programs. 

But visibility for the sake of visibility is hollow. Clearly, vis** 
ibility is related to an end* and the amount of visibility in a given time 
frame may often be associated with a desired policy objective. For example, 
Superintendent Lincoln noted that* his visibility on the locaX level increases 
when it comes time to sell budgets and when policies change. People need to 
be informed of the reasons why a new policy was adopted* and there appears 
to be no substitute for the superintendent taking leadership in articulating 
the policy changes. Speeches before local civi^ groups on partlculat 
educational—issues or- on-elXied-questions-permlt-lnroads-to-be-developed 
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into the ^ocB^unlty power structure* Furthermore^ our data indicate Jt:hat 
superintendents are likely to develop contacts with the leadership of both 
major political parties. 

Visibility Involves certain behaviors » and the behaviors^ in turQ» 
may involve risk. One comment of Superintendent Lincoln^ is especially 
enlightening on this point: "At times you have to step forward and be . 
counted. There are times when you bend» when it is politically' advantageous 
to get a half a loaf > and you have to come back and get t:hept;her half some- . 



tnd get 



time later, ,0a the other hand» If the l^sue^is one of such philosophical 
Importance that there is no bending^ then you have to stand up and be counted 
for'what you believe is right. You put everything 6n the line. The stand 
is dictated by your ability to live with ^yourself So it is that: political 
leadership in local school systems requires placing oae^s very livelihood 
in jeopardy for matters of conscience and principle^. Naturally the hope 
is that persuasion may\ over time» bring the opposition into harmony with 
positions advanced^ but the hazards are formidable. 

To recapitulate^ Superintendent Lincoln's belief is that politics 
dominate governance at the local level. His use of persuasion with the 
bokrd of education^ his vlslUllty in the community^ and his knowledge of 
the political ways and means of accomplishing goals were testimony to his 
effectlveneBS and success. Ct would be Interesting to pursue the political 
nature of the super in tendency at the local levels but this must be held for 
another time. The next section explores the political meaning of superln*^ 
tendency at the st^ate level* where politics also appears to prevail over 
goveinance. . ^ 



Super ihtendent^St ate Relations: A Focus on Uew Tfork State ^ 

4 * 

At the present time there appear to be certain fundamental changes 
taking plac^ In New Vork State with respect to how school superintendaits 

4 

exert political influence on the state legislature^ stated-level educational 
agencies^ and leading educational officials. The data gleaned in our inter- 
views with Superintendent Lincoln and the school boa^d consultant highlilfSt' 
certtiln key state issues bearing on, the political meaning of th$ superintend, 
dency. Several of these issues are reported and analyzed here. ^ 
Changes in the State Educational Environment / - 

''^'In recent years » according to our informed observer of the state 
educational scene» perhaps the most ^dramatic shift In educational power is 
revealed in the make'-up of the Hew York State Bo^rd of Kegente. The Regenta 
of the University of the State of New York h^^e resp(>ns.ibility for post" 
secondary as well as eletr^Jitary and secondary education in Hew York State, 
The Board of Kegents meiobers^ numbering fifteen^ are elected by a vote of 

4 

both houses of the legislature. ^ The perceived change in the character of- 
the Board of Regents is tied to a shift in prientation from a traditibnal 
"upatate" emphasict to a "downstate*' one. That is» ^'downstaters^ as viewed 
by upstaters^ are more liberal^ tore union-oriented^ more cosmopolitan^ 
iiK)re attuned to the proVlems of New York Clty» Syracuae^ Buff^o» Yonkers ^d 
Rochester*" This perceived disirj*.^ . 'on takes on further meaning when judged 
according ^to historical standards. As out coxi^u-lLwI. nhfe^.r^^e i/tue la™ of 
Uew York State dealii^ with education have traditionally been ^"heavily 
dominated by upatater^s*; heavily oriented toward the salvation of rural school 
diatricts^ heavily favoring central schools^ suburban achool districts^ "the 
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BOCES moveioettt, and the cities have*beeii left out in the cold,'' Thus, ^he 

• " -■' ^ 

orientation of the Board, of Regents has, according to pur .data, undergone 
an upstate to downstate swing* and a local to cosmopolitan shift, ^and the, 
iKfembershlp^: on the Board o^^Regepts mir^rors th'e^e changes* ' \ \ 

' The Board of Regents ^selects the CQpnoissloner of Education In New. 
Yoi^ State* A new Commissioner of 'Education Was appointed In' 1977,. and 
this Is perhaps tke most vlsl^t^^ change In educatlon'at the state level* 
Gordon lU Ambach replaced Ewald.B* (Joe) Nyqulqt as-the Conoolssloner of 
Education* " > i *. ^ ^ 

«The Commissioner of Educatlo% heads, the New York State Education 
Depairtment*, 'Our data^ suggest that the new commissioner, as vieved ftom the 
perspective of school superintendents^ Is marching to the tune of a dlffei^ 
ent drummer, when compared with his predecessors « For exdniple, the following 
comments from a seasoned observer are Illustrative: ''Joe %qulst used to 
stand shoulder-to-shoulder {^Ith these guys (school superintendents) by^ln- 
large, as did Jim Allen and Jon Wilson; but Ambach Is standing shoulder^tor 
shoulder with the New York State United Teachers (HYSUT)/* Superintendent 
Lincoln reflected a similar view and stated that ^'the' new Commissioner 
happens not always to be completely operating In the Interests of what Is 
necessarily best for everybody In New York States he*s very political^ he 
plays both ends, he ^3 very concerned about the tmlon (IIYS0T); he wants to 

i 

make sure he makes a good relationship with the governor; and occasionally 



Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) are Intermediate 
educational agencies consisting essentially of county units* They provide 
shared serviced to constltutent school districts. 
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he 18 shifting his position to make sure he picks' up a good» strong political 
base," - ' » ' \ 

Although Superintendent Lincoln noted that the Coinmlssloner bad 
y&t to serve a full year In office and tjiat he deserved inore time on certain 
questions* he was quick t:o point out that several of*the Ccwttoissloner^d 
early appointees to top-*fllg^t State Education Department positions did not 
sit well vlth school superintendents* He iamabite3~furtlier: "The Comailosloner 
first goal deals vlth liew York City* There are other places besides New 
York City*" 'Certain current appointnaients wer9 regarded as concessions to 
'doveroor Carey and the downstate Deoocrats*" while*other appointees wefe 

* 4 

criticised for their ties to the teachers union* The developnenis w^reall^. 
the more startling in light of historical practice* in the paat» many top 
level positions in the State Education Department had be^ filled with 
Individuals who had come from t&e ranka of admln^stratflon* This pattern was 
^seen as being altered* Until very recently* no major appointee bad been ^ 
drawn from the ranks of practicing school administrators***"^ . It is also 
necessary to underscore the role of the Board of^Regents and. the governor 
in influencing the appointments of lofty rotate Education Department Officers » 
for our data suggest their influence Is substantial* 

What have the changes- in the character of the Board of ftegents and 
the actions of the CommiBSioner wrought for superintendents' efforts to ' 
jtnfluence state policy? The primary organizational voice of school^ superln-* ^ 

4 * 

t^dents id the i^Iew York State Council of School District Administrators 



2 * 

In late February » Joseph *t* -Blaney was appointed E:iecutiye Deputy 
Commissioner* Ilr* Blaney had been District Superintendent of Schools'for 
the Southern Vestchester County BOCES unit» a downstate BOCES unit* ' 
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(NYSC^A)* Thl& Is a broad-based but politically inert orgaaizatiou whose 
leadership It appears, has recently accepted the need to assert itself, 
especially given the a£o reman tioni:^ environmental alterations. In response 
to the Board of Regents' and the CoinmlsBioner^s appointees to State Education 
Department positions, tte tnrSCSDA vent on record as **unhappy" with the 
appointees and registered the disappointment with letters of protest. Such 
letters register poorly on almost any political seismograph, and it is 
self-deluding to assume that letters will have much tangible .influence. 
Furthermore, the Commissioner has an ^'Advisory Council** o2^^uperinteadeats 
that in the past was used as a strong sotmding board ^or the Commissioner, 
especially in regar^l to appointments. Under the present' Commissioner, 
however, the Advisory Counc;!! has met only a few times and largely for 
Info^jpufcional purpcses. ^ 

The KVSCSDi has» nevertheless, begun to sharpen its political 
activity. In recognizing ^^hat it did not hsfve much clout with the state 
legislature, and f^rhaps even less with the new Commissioner and the State 
Education Departifflt, the NYSCSDA has begun to form a close alliance with 
the Ne^ Vork Sta^^ School Boards Association (NYSSBA). Superintendents 
lack such clout ecause tbey "cannot lay claim to votes directly." School 
board members, ^ the other hand,, represented by the NYSSBA, are regarded as 
influence figuis ia their local communities, and they do have a constitu-* 
ency. Thus it s not. unnatural for the N7SCSDA and the NYSSBA to be "close 
allies," and organizations "pretty much vote for the same things." This 
alliance is a the more necessary -since even their combined numbers and 
resources arf>altry when compared with the membership and political punch 

13 
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, of the teachera tmlona in the atate. One of the more atrlklng political 
atrategles that haa been operatlonallzed in the wake of thla ntarrlage, ia 
the tendency for the groupa to avoid taking their caaes to the^State Education 
Department and &he Commiaaioner^ and, inatead, moving to lobby, ^Irectly with 
the legialature. 

The iaaues taken to the legislature by the NVSCSDA and the NVSSBA 
include more state aid for local achool diatricta; preaervation of aave - 
s harmleaa atatute^i and the continuation q,f flat granta to local diat^icts. 
Superintendent Lincoln characterized the incnobent Executive Director of 
the NYSSBA aa exercising leaderahip on theae mattera and '^'changing the whoXe 
iioage of the quite blaae achool boarda aaaociation to an active one; and I 
think we^re finding thia la going to be the only way we are gbing to make 
any changes in education which are in the intereat of the local communityt'* 
In another aegment of an interview with Lincoln he noted that both the 
£lVSCSDA and NYSSBA are beccKQ^&g more militant; th^ are apeaking out on 
iaaues; and, in the paat, one li^ould never aee either one o^ theae groupa 
apeak out againat the Cbmmlaaioner**-^*'now they juat aimply bypaaa him/* He 
depicted these phenotaena aa **a tremendoua change in the operation of educa* 
^ tion in New York, and from a aocial and political point of view, it ia like 
declining enrollment veraus growth.*' 

Super in tendenta and Boarda of Cboperative Educational Servicea 

As if the politica and the governance of education at the local level 
aiid the atate level are not complex anough, the Boarda of Cboperative 
Bi^ucation Servicea, which. are '^ahared aervice" intermediate unita of the 
atate education machinery, conatit^ute another layer of bureaucratic intricacy t 
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^CES op&ratlons add further burdens for assessing the political meaning 

* 

of the super in tendency » for they simultaneously may enhance or complicate 
the efforts of super Intendents^ and their potential for .fragmentation is 
considerable. First, it sliould be reported that the Big Five Olstrlcjts 
(Neif York Clty» Yonkers» Rochester^ Buffalo^ and Syracuse) are not ^rtlcl* 
pants in BOCES units* Thus» the Big Five superintendents have long applied 
their energies for increased services and monies at the state level and not 
through BOCES* Second^ local superintendent 9 whose districts are Included 
in a given BOCES organizations may be pitted against one another for ^ 
"fair share'* of services » whlch» in tum» inhibits the prospects for 
unified state level lobbying. The llhkege between local districts and BOCES 
units » thus» is a complex one» and an association of politics as well as 

governance. Not only are the Big^Flve superintendents cast against~the 

tlYSCSDA whose laembershlp belongs ,to BOCES » but also fragmentation may occur 
within the district membership of discreter B0CE$ ualts* 

BOCES units are headed by a district superintendent*. District 
superintendents » are» by law» appointed by the Commissioner of Education* 
The Commissioner » in most instances » accepts the recommendatilons of BOCSS 
board directors. The school' board consultant noted in our interview with 
him that BCCES district superintendents have traditionally been very strong 
political 'actors on the local scene*** Uls comments also indicate that the 
BOCES dlstr:!^t super intendency ls» by far» *'much more of a pblltltal appoint'^ 
ment than anything else» than any other kind of superintendency in the state/* 
Furthermore^ BOCES district superintendent positions are viewed as highly 
attractive above and beyond their potential for political influence upward 

15 
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. and downward. An indication of the attractivenesa can be found in the 
'Wchinatlons^^ that occur when there Is a vacancy In a BOCES district 
supetlnteadency. Pictured as a '^slght to behold superintendents "stand 
in line" to capture a BOCES district super Intandency. The position Is 
regarded as a ntore secure position than a local flupe^tlntendency» It has a 
level of insulation* Is not dependent on local votes» and doeo not require 
confrontation with a transient achool board* These features of the job may 
be looked upon as permitting one to "retire^* in the position^ or may be 
regarded as allowing one to use the poat as a ^^bully pulplt»" For this 
latter reaaoa» local superintendents are frequently leary of the BOCES 
district superintendent and they. worry about becoming ^^aubordlnates 

Ferhapa an lasue of greater concern to local auperlntendents Is the fiscal 

> 

'^r'MBt of malntainlog membership in the BOCES ^'shared aervlcetj" operation; for 
no matter what level Qf services Is received by a given district* admin- 
istrative costs are substantial for the local district* Furthermore* once 
a district entera a BOCES unlt» it tends to remain there » 

Thus» BOCES units represent a set of e^ucatloilial agencies that are 
intended to provide the sort of services that aid local superintendents in 
governing and bolaterlng programs in their school districts* The^aya and 
means of securing such services* however* clearly fall in the realm of 
polltlca* and supp**lntendent& differ not only in their perceptions of how to 
beat capitalize on the available services but also in their vlewa on the 
utility of services once commandeered. Those superintendents who do develops 
theae associations with SOCBS peraonnel* at the very least* acquire under^ 
standings of coalition building at the county level. BOCES operations 
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frequently Involve exploratory meetlligs with county leaders on such Issues 
as federal revenue sharing* the use of county salea taxes for school serviced 
and the like. The rationale for coalltlon*:bulldlng of -this sort lies In 
the avoidance of duplication of services and facilities. Since so much of 
local school governance Is tied to polltlklng for increased funds » polltlkdLng 
through BOCES units uiay lead to the possibility of using federal revenue 
sharing monies and county sales taxes, presently reserved only for munlcl** 
palltles^ for school-related activities. 
Political Action and the Professional Practices Board 

In the previous section, the possibility of forming county level 
coalitions through BOCES activities was described. Superintendents* attempts 
to weld alliances with civic and community leaders was described earll^ as 
a local necessity and It may well serve to ^' ^ttress the impact of superinten- 
dents* and scthool boards on state level educational questions. Such allltocea^ 
however^ do pose dilemmas for the superintendent. For example, Superintendent 
Lincoln noted the formation of a regional "Political Action Committee'* which 
was composed of prominent business and community leaders. He suggested that 
replication of such committees throughout the state might result In "seine 
chance for us to fight back the strong Influence of the unions." However^ a 
najor dilemma for the school superintendent 'was described vividly by 

^ 

Superintendent Lincoln: "We have to be very careful because of some of tJie 
recent legal actions brought against local executives and others. It Is 
very difficult for administrators to get directly Involved in this kind of 
political action because you cannot use any kind bf on-the-job contributions^ 
supposedly, for political action. So what we have done la gone out and 
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gotten key community leaders who have been affiliated wlt:h school boards In 
one way or another, and they are leading this thing/' The relationships, 
therefore, between auch committees and school superintendents are more 
Iniormal than formal, and where a superintendent draws the line with regard 
to Involyeinent In this type of political activity is problemmatlc. It seema 
clear, nevertheless, that if superintendents adhere to the ad^e that 
^^polltlcs and education don^t mix," then school dlstrlcta will suffer in thB 
allocation of state monies and will fall victim to state determined ^oliclefl 
that may not reflect administrative concerns. 

The ralson dUtre of these community political action groups, as 
noted above, lies In their potential for counter balancing statewide 
teachers' union power. Lincoln argued that the ^'Unions realize their powers 
are limited by the people of the State/* He cited Increasing taxpayer 



disenchantment with union demands, and the example of thq Lakeland School 
District was used. Teachers had gone^n strike, and the ^cal citizenry 
voted 3-1 to '*not give in" to the Teachers Associations. "Thla kind , of ^ 
behavior by the public is certainly going to temper the unlon*s demands 
because the legislators and lawoakers have to realize that they have- to be 
elected by the people back home.*^ Citizens* political action groups, 
however, in order to be viable, must operate continuously, rather than 
episodically, as is so often the case. Furthermore, the llnksge with school 
super impend en ts has to be built on a platform that ^phasizes improved 
educational programs for children, Eor if teachers unions have developed a 
atlgma, then it is their image of b4lng too self-serving. 

One issue which mlghl gj^lvanize a coalition among cocomunity political 
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action coimnltteea, ^the IfYSCSDA and the NYSSBA, la the prospective establish- 
ment of a Profeaalonal Practiced Board In New York State. If the changea 
outlined earlier have kt their baae the queatlon of the ^'control of 
education/^ then nowhere doea the control queatlon ao readily arise aa in 
the creation of a Profeaslonal Practices Board in New Vork State* ^ \^ 
Superintendent Lincoln offered a penetrating analyaia of this crucial 
lasue* It vaa noted that the NVSCSDA and the IfYSSBA were aucceasful In 

delaying the Board of Regenta from taking actlona recotEonended by the 

% 

Coomlaaioner and bodied In a Task Force Report. "If the Profeaalonal 
Prtctlcea Board goes Intp effect aa envlaloned by the Taak Force Report, 
tte union will bav€ complete control of education in New York State—entry, 
inservlce, education^ ethlca; not only that» but also to censor or tv review 
aiy caaea of reprimand — the whol^ thing will be In the handa'^of tbe union." 

After the NYSCSDA and the NYSSBA preaaed their oppoatlon to the 
propoaed make-up and change for the Profeaalonal Practlcea Board upon the 
Joard of Regenta^ the Regents elected to take some more time, to atudy the 
Commlaaloner's taak Force Report and to hold hearlnga on the Profeaslonal 
Practices Board* It waa.not^ however > a aolltary movement by the NYsbSDA 
and^the I{YSSBA» for Lincoln acknowledged that Support waa enlisted from the 
Parent-teacher Aaaoclatlon, Chamber of Commerce and the League of Vomen 
Votera* Ifoblllzatlon of theae groupa aucceaafully got a measage t;o the Board 
of Regenta and to the.leglalature^ that perhaps they ahould not move too 
swiftly In adopting all of the recomraendatlona In the task Force Report* 

Regenta membera were deacrlbed as In a curious political position on 
the Profeaslonal Practlcea Board Isaue* *^Xf they donVt ta::e aome action^ 
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they know the union will go to the leglalatbrs and the legislators will 
pass the lat^* So somewhere along the liae, there has to be a compromise/* 
The compromise Is yet to be struck, biit Lincoln speculated that the^ 
hearings will likely reveal the need for the Composition of membership on 
the Professional practices Board to be more broadly representative. - For 
example, should citizens be Included on the Professional Practices Board? 
Should the majority of the seats on the, Professional Practices Board be held 
by teachers? How far and over what matters do the powers of the Professional^ 
Practices Board extend? Answers to these questions, will be embedded In a 
compromise leading to the creation of a Professional Practices Board to 
oversee education ia Uew York. The nature of the Professional Practices 
Board "compromise" will serve as an Indicator of the political clout of 
education Interest groups ia Hew York State, and although the teachers^ 
union will clearly be strongly represented^ tlve aforementioned actions of 
the HYSCSDA, NYSSBA and other political action groups may temper what was 
prospectively a lopsided governance arrangement* 

Sbclsllzatlon' for the Superin tendency ' 

Superintendent Lincoln* s observations on his p^^rformance as a chief 
school officer reflect the conflict he experiences as he attempts to 
m^late the political and governance demands of the job. He recognizes the 
requirenient of attending to both of these aspects of his role If he*s to 
live up to his conception of an effective superintendent; that l8» one who 
Is at once able to administer the educational program In his/her school 
district and, at the same time, exert Influence over matters 9f educational 
policy and resource allocations for education at the locals intermediate^ 

■ J 
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and state levels. From his frame of reference* action In both these 
spheres Is vital to securing the educational services required for his 

district. Vet the formal role expectations held for him by his ^hool 

- 

board* teachers* and members of his comntualty seem to mediate against this 
dual function and;. If he would penult It^ emphasize the governance dimensions 
of the role. He does not allow this to occur* but as a consequence he Is 
faced with the difficulty of attending to both the governance and the 
political demands of the role* under circumstances which only give legitimacy 
to the governance function. 

^ Superintendent Llncoln^s concept of self-^as-^superintendent appears 
to have a direct bearing on how the governances-politics dllen^ma Is resolved 
and effectively managed. While we do not have specific data bearing on the 
processes through which Superintendent Lincoln manages this diletmna* we 
have several Ideas ve*d like to share which we believe may be useful in 
guiding' research related to understanding this phenomenon. We believe that 
otlief chief school officers probably have experienced a sistilar normative 
dilemma regarding how much attention a ai^erlntendent should give to the 
political and governance aspects of that role. He also believe that 
political demands on the si^erlntendency are increasing* and that the 
political behavior of chief school officers will Increasli^igly extend beyond 
the local to th^ intermediate and ^ta^e arenas. Political Influence on the 
local scene is not a recent or novel occurrence; however* Influenclttg policy 
and resource decisions on a state level places new demands on the si^erln- 
t^dency*— demands we believe most superintendents and those individuals 
aspiring to that role are ill-equipped to me^t. 

^ 
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Vbit influences one^a concept of ael£-as*auperintendent? What are 
the socializing proceaaea through which one acquires the knotfledge* akllla» 
and beliefs enabling satisfactory performance of that role? While we don*t 
pretend to have answers to these questions* we believe they deserve nttcnclon* 
School superintendents are critical actors on the educational scene. They 
make and Influence educational policy and resource decisions affecting many 
children and school communities. Yet we know little about either their 
social Identity as superintendents or the socialization processes through 
which they acquire the capacities to effectively meet the demands of the 
role. 

Hhat factors and forces Influence the development of the Individual 

as superintendent? The model posited below reflects the thinking of Blase 

(1977) regarding socialization of the educational administrator. Blase ' 

posited a model of Individual development drawing on and Integrating the 

concepts of socialization* personal and social Identity* conflict* social 

Identification and social dlsldentlflcatlon. The model Blase develops 

suggests that the social environment one encounters during the process of 

new^role learning has much to do wlt:h what is I«am«d about a given social 

role* and that an Individual's role identity cannot be understood simply in 

terms of compliance to social demands* Personal identity Influences and 

mediates social identity* the concept of self one projects to others in 

a given social situation. 

Personal identity is defined as the Individual's felt dense 
of internal self* and refers to a set of values* beliefs and 
attitudes which serve to characterize the individual's 
latent personality. This part of identity expands and con- 
tracts* both quantitatively and qualitatively* in the face 
of normative social demands. The importance of examining * 
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the interactions Vhich occiir between the individual's 
personal identity and the social environnient > • are 
clear. It would appear that how these interactions are 
defined^ the apparent degrees of siinilarity and dis- 
olmjUtarity between personsl values and normative social 
demands * . » have important consequences .for the dev- 
elopment of self (pp> 6» 9). 

Blaae extends his analysis and suggests that social identity/ the individual ^ 

expressed or externalized self» reflects the interaction of personal identity 

and the social environment. ' ^ - " 

Social identity consists of beliefs^ values^ attitudes 'and 

behaviors that result from the interaction of personal 

identity and the » » * social environment* > > . It is 

here that the nature of con^romises worked out against a 

'background of personal and social demands begin to surface* 

Thus» it is throughx^the examination of the Individual's'^ . 

social identity^ its characteristic expansions and con-** 

tractions^ that it is possible to see a complex consttuc* 

tion of ide tifying and disidentifylng element^^ welded by 

the ostensibly inconsistent and contradictory form and 

subsLsnce of one^s particular social logic* * . * To be 

&ure» we can expect that the in<ilvidual*s social identity 

at any given point in time is a result of the kind and ^ 

degree of his/her identification with demands from Vne 

social environment * *^ * ^ ' 

Thus» the superintendent's social identity reflects the interaction 
of personal identity and demands of the sodlal environment and» subsequently^ 
becomes manifest in identification or disidentif ication with those demands* 
The idea here la that one's social development and the acquisition and 
internalization of role-specific skills^ beliefs^ and knowledge reflect the 
cumulative and interactive effects of both previous role-leamlng and 
present behavior* Previous role socialization influences new-^rol^ learning. 

7n the case of Superintendent Lincoln^ the primacy he gave to the 
political demands of his social environment can be conceptualized as a 
function of the interrelation of his personal sense of identity^ previous 



role-related social izatloa» and the demands of the social ^vlronnent; 

The preceding frsmework suggests several crlticsl issues relevant 
to the role behavior of 6hief school officers and the sociallzstlon of those 
educstlottal administrators aspiring to that educational leadership position* 
If the social Identity one chooses to project sb superintendent does not 
reflect Identification with the political demands of the socisl enviromaentt 
«faa|^ are the consequences for thej^uperintendent and the constituencies 
he/she serves? If the pre*role socialization of those ssplring to the 
superintendence do not expose jone to s social environment necessitating 
either identification or disidentification with aituaticmal demands for 
political behavior » how is one to leam^the skills and scqulte the knowledge ^ 
and beliefs requisite to successful performance in such a role? 
, Superintendents eschewing the politicsl in fsvor of the governance 

demands of that role project » in our view at lesftt» a social identity 
that is clearly but of line^Vlth the requirements tot success in the social 
environment of the superlntendenqy* We suspect this .is more often the case 
than not* In those instances vhere one*s social Identity does reflect the 
political dimensions of the superintendent's role» it tends to b& focussed 
aljttDst wholly on the more Immediate social environment of a local aclu)ol 
district » and does not typically reflect an awareness of t>e political 
demands characterizing the larger social environment of an interrodiate uait» 
such aa a B0CE3» or the state ae a political entity* 

^ Indeed » even those superintendmts projecting a ioclal identity ^ich 
overtly recognizes the political demanda of the enylrondifent wmf find «liem- 
selves in a quandary regarding tl& jgovetnance aapect of their role* X£ the. ' 
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auperlntendent is off^hither and yon Influencing educational policy and 
resource allocationa* vho is to take care of the governance demands of the 
role? In this respect* superintendents ix^ larger school districtfit may faave^ 
an advantage over those in smaller or poorer districts* A capable asa is tafit 
or two* or a well-*in£onned and competent central oiffice staff ^malce it much 
easier for a superintendent to extend his/her presence beyond the confinea 
of the local district. And this* as we interpret Superintendent Uncoln^s 
observatirons* ia exactly what the aocial environment of the superintendence 
requires if one ia to be effective in that role: establishing political 
networks and coalitions within and across district boundaries with both 
educational and peripherally related interest groups;* establishing effecl^ive 
political action groups willing to extend their Influence upward and outward 
throughout the political sjratem^ beyond the confines of a singfle district; 
and developing the capability to exert influence both within and outside 
the formal institutional structure of ^ the educational ayatem— *by^aaslng the 
3tate Education Department and the Regents if need be* and going directly 
to legialators and the Chi ^f Execntive. ^ These are higb risk activities 
requiring perauasion and persiatence* and they can consume a great dl^l of 
ttme**time it seema few school boarda are willing to give and few superin^ 
tendents are willing to Invest given the already he^i^y demands of governing 
sucli an enterprise. 

The socialization of those aspiring to the role of superintendent^ 
tenda often to mlarepresent* in a substantial way* the political demands of 
that social environment. The usual career ladder to th^ superintend ency 
reflects a variety of experience in rolea ranging from^ teaching to serv:f }g 
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aa a v^ce principal^ and frequently Includes service ss'a cosch or guidance 
counselor* and prior to entry Into the superint^dency service ss, an^ 
assistant superintendents Th^s4 roXas^ ss they are usually enacted^ tend 
tot to provide many opportunities for an Inctmibent to become exposed to or 
to function In a social environment having political demands paralleling ■ 
those of the sup^intendency^ This is not to ssy that these pre^superintencfent 
roles should or could not provide such learning opportunities t &'deed» we 
believe that many opportunities might be d^eloped to enhsnce^ the pre-role> 
socialization of p^i^sons- sspir to the super in tenciency^^ Prlnclpalships 
and central office ^^^ff ssslgnmehts^ properly conceived^ could offer 
incumbents extensive and varied exifosure to both the political ^^nd governance 

' r - ■ < 

demands of the superintendency^ Such altemstlves might even serye.ss a 
filtering or sorting mechanism for those sspirlng to that position^ . Early 
^encounters with the full range of demands characterising the superintendent's 
SDcisl environment would have the advantage over present pre*role socializing 
experiences of providing indivldusls with ample opportunities to develop the 
sort of social identity we believe Is required for effectively performing , * 
that role. Did identification with the demands of thst socisl e&vlronment 
would» of course^ be one of the possible outcomes of such exposure; but 
better st this otsge thsn later. 

Finally^ special seminars^ fielJ trlps» and a variety of intemahip 
opportunities for both practicing superintendents and role*ssplrants could 
be designed with the aim of developing these Indivldusls* Imowledge^ slrllls» 

^ , 4 

and attitudes relstlve to the politlcsl snd governance demands of the"^ 
super in tendency t Policy seminars with legislators snd other leading figures 
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on the politicsl scene could offer both superintc^ndents and candidates for 

that position rich opportimities for informstive exchange end dislogue 

it 

focussed on the political Issuea of the mcsiDent. These and slntllsr role** 
learning altemstives could, be developed st every level in the system; 
locsl» intermadiate^ and stste^ University departments involved with the^ 
trsining and development of superintendents could easily adopt some of these 
ideas. The key» in our view» to sstisf sctorily socisllzing Individusls to 
the super intendency^ lies with providing ^ple-s^spirants (and even incumbents) 
with intensive and extenai^e opportunities to become exposed to and directly 
engsged in mediat^ing and mansging the governance and politicsl demands of 
the social environment of the super in tendency st the locals intermediate^ 
and stste level. 

In concluding this discussion^ we emphasize thst the"" individual* a 
concept' of self-as-superlntendent^ the nsture of the socisi identity he or 
she chooses to project as s superintendent^ is a critical dcttermlnant of a 
how the politicsl and governance role demands are ^fectively mansged. 
While both need to be attended to » the socisi environment of the superin'r \^ 
tendency sppesrs to be becoming incressingly politicsl^ and the srens for 
the politics of the super intendegcy seems to have expanded far beyond the 
local scene. Indeed^ ss we reported earlicr> Superintendent Lincoln describe 
s social environment peimeated with political demands st the locals Inter- 
madiste and state levels^ . . ^ 
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